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To THE LANDED INTEREST. 


FE Fu the encouragement of . 9 2-0 mak „ in cBcothind; virions Acts of Parlimeine! defora 
0 


the Union, were paſſed in that country, prohibiting the importation of grain from Ireland, or other 
reign parts. Our anceitors thought this ſo important a point, that they made it the ſubject of a ſpecial _ 
article in the Act of Union, article 6th, in theſe words: And, in reſpect the importations of Victual 
into Scotland, from any place beyond Sea, would prove a Diſcouragement to Tillage, therefore, 
that the Prohibition, as now in force by the Law of Scotland, againſt importation of Victual from 
a: © Ireland, or any place beyond Sea, into Scotland, do, after the Union, remain in the ſame Force #5 
"_ © now it is, until more proper and effectual Ways 'be provided by the Parliament of Great Britain, for 
2 — dilcouraging the Importation of the faid Vidtual from beyond Sea.” And from that day, until this 
day, the Britiſh Parliament has ſo well preſerved national faith upon this point, as, by act 7th of the 
1 800 of George II. to admit only one i from this article, viz. in the caſe of a Weh. 


1 proper: dh no. ain ſhould Enit! in 4 dt 


th Do ts. a> Rinfolatier n contang; hae words. * . 
5 c 7 Ther country. againſt the importation, 122 or {ile, of any article, the growth, product, or manvtocs © = \ | 
- © ture, of, the other.“ This is a direct repeal of the above Article of the Union ; for, hore Wa refo- 7 il 
lution, the Iriſh may e victual into Scotland whether there be dearth or not. "4M | 


Reſolution Ich contain theſe words: © It is eſs; further, that no prohibition, or new addi- 
tional duties, ſhould be nereafter impoſed on either Kingdom, on the exportation of any article of 
native growth, product, or manufacture, from thence to the other, except ſuch as either Kingdom 
may deem expedient from time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuits; and alſo, except | 
where there now exiſts any prohibition which is not e or any duty which is not equal in botll 
Kingdoms; in every which caſe the prohibition may be made reciprocal, or the duties raiſed ſo as to 
© make them equal.“ At prefent, there is no prohibition to export grain from Scotland to Ireland, 
either by Britiſh or Iriſh ſtatute ; and, in fact, very great quantities of grain and meal have been com- 
monly exported from the north-eaſt parts of Scotland to Ireland. But there is a prohibition now exiſting © 
to Import Victual from Ireland to Scotland; and, therefore, the import of this clauſe is, that the * 
bibien! is to be reciprocal, and, conſequently, Scotland i is not to Export Victual to Ireland. 
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6h 18 very alan that theſes two reſolutions, viz. the 3d and ath, are een ident with each other, and 
that the perſon who drew them, whoever he was, was not maſter of his ſubject. But it is as 5 
that whether, by theſe reſolutions, the exportation from Ireland to Scotland is intended to take free,, 
or not to take place, the Landed Intereſt of Scotland muſt ſuffer. If it is to take place, then, as he is 
prohibition is to be reciprocal, we are to be barred from ſending Victual to Ireland, and thus loſe a 2 
dene market. If it is not to take 28 then the Iriſh will pour in their victual rn us, to the 
3 . ; 9 
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. 70 THE MANUFACTURING INTEREST. 


SILKEN MANUFACTURE. | It is very well known, that, if Britain was to take off the du- 
ties from, Eaſt India raw ſilk, ſhe woutd rival the Southern nations of Europe in the filken manu- 
facture. But ſhe cannot take off theſe duties, becauſe they produce a very great revenue, which ſne 
cannot ſpare. Ireland is in no ſuch diſtreſs; ſhe will impoſe no duties either on raw or organzined 
Milk; but take up the ſilken manufacture free of duties _ wal | 


1 


| Until the Iriſh have eſtabliſhed their own \ filken e, they will, for the ſake of an imme- 
_ diate profit; and, perhaps, even after theſe are eſtabliſhed, they may, for the ſake of the continuance 
of the profit, export that raw ſilk to the Low Countries, to Germany, and the countries to the north. 
and eaſt of it, where the manufactures of filk, if the raw material was cheap, can as eaſily be eſta- 
bliſhed as the linen manufacture, in theſe countries, now is. -LHE conſequence would be, to raiſe up 5 
Mew rivals abroad to our ſilk manufactures at home. : 


The loſs of the filk manufacture will be a material one to Scotland, both in point of poſſeſſion, and 
in point of proſpect. There are only five hundred filk gauze looms in all England. But, beſides 
other gauze looms in Scotland, by an account taken laſt year of the number in and round Glaſ- 
gow and Paiſley alone, there are ſeven thouſand ; and theſe ſeven thouſand looms maintain forty thou- 
fand people. Working filk is almoſt as ealy as working linen ; and, therefore, the tranſition from one 
branch of the buſineſs to another, is eaſy; and, conſequently, the extention of rh: buſineſs is natural 
and certain, if not checked by artificial e Of all manufactures, the filken deſerve moſt to 
be encouraged ; becauſe, when the children of other manufacturers are a burden O their parents, till 
they arrive at 14 or 15 years of age, the children of a filk weaver, on the contrary, are an eſtate to 
nim, ſeeing they begin to work at ſeven years of age; the certain conſequence of which is, tha that 
manufacture increaſes marriages and populopſneſs'morg than any other. But few manutactures are 
more eaſily tranſportable than the gauze; they require nothing to be carried, except the weaver, his 
loom, and his children. If the weavers of Glaſgow and Paiſley, and other parts of Scotland, hear 


of raw filk, and organzine ſilk, ready Sor them 1 in Ireland, free of ates, they will be c on ei looms | 
there in a very ſhort time. 5 


Laſt ſummer the ſilk gauzes received a ſerere blow, when, to encourage the muſlins of the Taſt In- 
dia Company, a tax of twenty per cent. was laid upon gauzes. Mr Orde's refolutions, added to that tax, 
will put an end to the manufacture. An ancautious act of parliament may be repealed; but the blow 
given in a national treaty, is never to be recovered. An Englith parliament may take off the 20 per 
cent. they laid on; but an Iriſh parliament will not fo. eaſily ſurrender the ſuperiority in the filken 
manufactures which theſe reſolutions will enſure. to them, if they have the ſanction of the parliaments 
of both kingdoms, in a ſolemn e and become the * Charta of the commerce of Ireland. 


— 


c TON M ANUP A ru RES. — All along the eaſtern part of the coaſts of Ido, there are a att 
variety of coarſe cotton manufaQures. In the country about Surat, they make a {tuff that comes home for 
akte, and even with duties could be aſtorded in London for 34 d. a yard, But cotton is the natural wear 
a Negro, and to which he has been habituated in his own country. Fheſewrappers are far more pro- 
nan linen Oſnaburgs for ſlaves in the Weſt - Indies and America. The Portugueſe fend vaſt quan- 
(ities of different ſorts of coarſe cotton goods from the Malabar coaſt to their African ſettlements on 
both ſides of the Cape of Good Hope. The Engliſh African Company find it a good trade to receive 
coarſe cottons from India to England, and to fend them from "thence to the coaſt of Africa. In the 
book of rates printed in a ſmall volume in the year 1782, page 350. there are enumerated eighteen 
different ipeci es of coarle cotton Indian goods, which are not allowed to be ſold in England; but only 


to 
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to be exported from England to Africa. Some of theſe are handkerchiefs, . and cloths, and others 
are of other uſeful fabricks. On the other ſide of India are many ſpecies of fine cotton goods ; ; tome of 
which are enumerated, and others not enumerated in our ſtatutes. And all of theſe, whether cgarte on 
the one ſide of India, or fine on the other, can be brought by the Irith to America, the WeſtzIndies, 
and Ireland, ſeveral hundred per cents. cheaper than the cotton weavers of Paiſley, and the other parts 
of Scotland, could make them. The Englith parliament knows all this perfectly well, and would al- 
low them to be imported to Britain, on account of their exceſſive cheapneſs, was it not that the im- 
portation of them would overturn the immenſe cotton manufacture of England ; and conſequently, all 
the employment ot people, the cuſtoms, and exciſes which ariſe from it. But the Irith are urider no 
ſuch fear or anxiety. Their cotton manufacture is a trifle. They will either bring home theſe good: 

in the veſlels of foreign Eaſt India Companies, or they will go to the Eaſt Indies for them themiclves, 
as I ſhall ſoon ſhow-will be the cale, 2 and from Ireland prend them all over the world. 


Laſt ſummer the. cotton manufactures of Britain received a ſevere blow, wha? a heavy tax was laid 
on them by parliament. Mr Orde's reſolutions, added to that tax, will put an end to the manufacture 


for ever. For an uncautious act of Parlament 7 be Tepraled 3 but a blow given in a $ national ary 
1s never to be recovered. 


' LINEN AND WOOLEN MANUPACT URES. Aten add: cotton Wieüfb bude are, ia warm 
N climates, ſo much preferable to linen and woolen, that, if the Iriſh, in conſequence of the above cir- 
cumſtances, ſend ſilken and cotton manufactures to thoſe climates, at cheap rates, they will ſtop the 
exportation of the three great Scots manufactures of linen, printed linens, and thin worſted goods. 
Theſe laſt, viz woolen goods, muſt be hurt in Scotland by Mr Orde's reſolutions taking off the duties 

on Iriſh woolens ; ; and the ſecond of them, viz. the trade of printed linens, has alread, been hurt by a 
heavy tax laid on them laſt ſummer ; and ſtill more by the fluctuating meaſures of adminiſtrat 
which firſt gave a ny to them 20 printed cottons, and then laid a tax _ both of them foo 


Wer» 


IRON MANUFACT URES. —Scotland is the 3 8 Wiens known, except England, in 
_ which ſeams of coal, iron- ſtone, or iron- ore, and lime- ſtone, (the three component parts, or rau ha- 
terials, of which iron is made), are often found in the fame field, 2 in the near neighbourho.! of 
the ſea, or of ſhort water carriage to the ſea. Theſe mines run in a ſtretch of ſeventy miles from the 
caſt point of Fifeſhire to the welt point of Ayrſhire, along the two friths, a ſea coaſt, nd the rivers. 
that run into both. In the ſcale of true and ſublime policy, that is, of national employment and 
grandure, that ſtretch is of more weight than the mines of Potoſi. The works at Carron are the 
greateſt iron-work. in Europe. Time and fair play are only wanted for the erection of twenty ſuch works 
in Scotland. When Parliament is ſatisfied that a ſufficiency of pig and bar iron may be produced in 
Scotland and England for the ſupply of the iron manufactures, th: ulicy of Britain will be to conti- 
nue, or rather increaſe, the preſent duties on the importation of foreign iron, and «. revive the old 
duties upon American iron. But the policy of an Iriſh parliament will be directly the reverſe. They 
will lay on no duties on foreign or American iron. They will give bounties to both, both upon the 
Importation of the pig and bar iron into Ireland, and upon the exportation from Ircland of the goods 
manufactured from them. As faſt as Britain diſcourages the importation of foreign pig and bar iron, 


for the encouragement of the landed intereſt, to whom the raw materials belong, and of the manu- 
facturing intereſt, which works them up; ſo faſt will Ireland encourage that importation, to extend 


her own iron oe 577 HOW ; and thus there will be a conitant ſtruggle between the two na ations which 
: thall beggar the other. 


Nothing will be wanting to complete her ſyſtem of iron n but coal. It is ok dhe be- 
lieved ſhe has coal within herſelf; but, if ſhe has not, it is of little conlequence in the ſcalc of 
the competition with England becauſe, by the preſent law, the has her coals from England at a tax 
28 per cent. leſs than ond, pays for her own coals going coaſtwiſe: For, when Ireland pays only 
1 th. 175 „ d. per chaldron upon coals exparted to Ireland, England pays a tax upon coals going coaſt- 
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vile of 5 ſh. 47; d. and, if they go to London, of 3 ſh. 7d. per ade And Mr Orde, in his 
obſervations upon the reſolutions to the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, very judiciouſly obſerves, © That, 
by reſolution 6th, the duty on coals from England to Ireland can never be raiſed.” Theſe conſe- 


quences will make the mines of Potoſi, above mentioned, of as little Tre to Scotland and a been 
2 the bogs of Ireland. 


General obſervation nn to the above frve Manufacturer. It behoves Scots n much to attend 
carefully to preſent dangers to their manufactures when they reflect upon the paſt ones that they have 
eſcaped. Eaft ſummer it was propoſed to lay a tax of 2 ſh. a ton upon coals : That aa nel tax would 
Have laid the : ax to the root of the whole e of RY and deſolated the land. 


To THE "TRADING INTEREST. 


WIS T IN DIAN AND AMERICAN TRADE. —t cal” a pte in trade to one . 
cove another, four advantages are required : i//, A faving in the voyage, either in point of time or 
of danger. 24 A capacity of exporting to the country traded to, at cheap rates, the articles which 
EM ſands 3 in need of. 34%, A ready market for what is brought from that country. And, /aftly, An 
__ excluſive right of receiving the produce of it, either in the ſhips of the country to which ſhe trades, or 

in her own ſhips. This laſt is eſteemed ſo much to be the baſis of European Colony commerce, that 
every country which has colonies reſerves to itſelf that excluſive right; not England alone, but Spain 
and Portugal, without any exception, and France and Holland, with the very trifling exception of a 


few free ports; and on this principle the act of navigation of our * anceſtors, that — of Britiſh ; 
ammerce and empire, Was founded. ; 


8 N ow, kind "TM the firſt of theſe advantages over W beten when welds ; come | Ga he: 
Weſtern World to Ireland, inſtead of England, and return again, the only dangerous part of the two 
ages are paſt, and the faving, in time, is confiderable. The difference of inſurance upon the coming 
returning weſtern voyages to and from Ireland, and to and from England, proves the weight of 
this advantage. 2dly, Ireland has e ſecond advantage. Having labour and proviſions cheap, no 
tax upon lagd, and few on other ſubjects, and coals at 7 5 per cent. leſs than England carrying coals 
cCoaſtwiſe pays for them, ſhe can furniſh manufactures, and proviſions in grain, meat, and fiſh, cheaper 
to the weſtern world than England can do. 3dly, Ireland has the third advantage : For, . Wed England 


has only two markets, viz. her own conſumption, and a trade to other countries, Ireland will have 


three markets, viz. her own conſumption, a trade to other countries, and a ſmuggling trade to Eng- 

land ; and this laſt will be more beneficial to Ireland than both the others put together; becauſe the 

5 high dutics of England will be the profit attached to the trade. Nor will it be poſſible for England to 

prevent that ſmuggling trade. The weft winds, which blow from Ireland to Britain ten months in the 
year, a and the open and unguardable coaſts on the weſt fide of Britain, make ſmuggling both ealy and 
fafe. Why was England forced to buy the Iſle of Man from the Duke of Athole ? Why have the 

Danes erected the Ifland of North Faro into an entrepot for the ſmuggling trade to the Britiſh domi- 

nions ? The run from Ireland is not greater than from the Iſle of Man; and the long and dangerous 


navigation from North Faro will be avoided. In this trade England will have the threefold diſadvan- 


tage of ſuffering in her revenue, in her home trade, by the competition between the Iriſh ſmuggler 
and the Engliſh fair trader, and in her foreign colony trade, ſeeing it will be impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
the produce of foreign colonies from the produce of the Britiſh Colonies, whether they be fairly 
entered from Ireland, 0: glied from Ireland. 479, Ireland having thus the three firſt advantages 
over England, will alſo participate in the /aff advant mag" the only one which England has at preſent 
over her, viz. the excluſive right of _ the Weſt Indian and American trade in her own ſhips, 


through Ireland, to England. Is it not obvious that Ireland, poſſeſſing the three firſt of the above 


advantages beyond England, and partaking with her in the fourth, muſt beat Britain, and conſe· | 
gently Scotland, in the American and Weſt Indian trade? 


GENERAL | 
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'6 ENERAL CARRYING T RADE. 


THE GENERAL CARRYIN G TRADE—rmnſt ſtand or fall with the Act of Natigstie, which 


alone preſerves it; but Mr Orde's ſecond reſolution repeals tlte Act of Navigation. The words are: 
© It is fit and proper that all articles, not the growth of Great Britain or Ireland, ſhould be imported 


© into each kingdom from the other, reciprocally, under the ſame regulations, and at the ſame duties, 


k if ſubject to duties, to which they are liable when imported directly from the place of their growth, 
product, or manufacture.“ The conſequence is, that a great ſhare of that part of the — 7. trade 


of Britain which Scotland potlees will be loſt to Scotland. 


a 
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GENERAL ; CONSEQUENCE To THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


REVOLUTION or COMMERCE AND EMPIRE. Ar Orde's reſolutions keep out of Goh! | 


the queſtion, Whether Ireland is to be at liberty to trade in the Eaſt Indies, to the dominions of Aſia- 


tic Princes, and to foreign ſettlements, if not to the ſettlements of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company. 


It is believed that Ireland claims a right to all three; at leaſt, the certainly claims the two firſt. Now, _ 


let the W of ſuch tr upon the Britiſh Commerce and Tres be attended to. 


the neceſſaries of life high. 5, Few works in which women and children can be employed. 6tr, 
Carriage, even water carriage, expenſive. 7th, The freedom which every man has to go from one 
buſineſs to another, which makes him run from every buſineſs that is cheap. And, /aftly, The privi- 
Teges of excluſive corporations, and ſtatutes of apprenticeſhips, both of which give a monopoly to 
individual workmaſters againſt the community, In all theſe circumſtances, the ſtate of. woven me 


"There are ieht ea of the high. orice af: woven manufactures in Britain nh, Raw materials 
dear. 2d, Proviſions dear. 3d, Cloaths, fewel, and buildings, dear. 4h, Cuſtoms and exciſe upon 


nufactures in India and China differ: 1, Whereas ſilk is brought to Britain from India or Italy, and i” 


| "cotton from the Weſt Indies, and flax and wool are produced by ſlow, expenſive, and artificial opera- 
tions; filk and cotton in the Eaſt Indies, on the contrary, are got upon the ſpot, and produced almoſt 


by the hand of Nature. 2dly, The food in India is rice. An acre of land bears twice the weight in 


wheat that it does in rice; it bears two, and ſometimes three crops in the year; a handful, when 


boiled, ſwells into a large meſs; and in hot climates men eat little; no fermented liquors are drunk ; | 
hence proviſions, both folid and liquid, are cheap. 3dly, In thoſe fine climates, few cloaths, no fewel, | 
ang flight buildings, for houſes, are required. 47, In India there are no cuſtoms or exciſe on the 
neceſſaries of life, and in China very few. 570, The fabrics of ſilk and cotton are moſtly done by 


riage is a trifle. 7m, Every man in India and China is obliged to follow the occupation of his fore= _ 
fathers, ſo that workmen, by changing buſineſs, cannot raiſe wages. Laſtly, There are no excluſive 
corporations, or apprenticeſhips, there. From theſe circumitances, woven manufactures always have 


women and children. 67%, Bengal and China being all interſected with canals, the expence of car- 


been, and always will be cheaper, by ſome hundreds per cert. there than in Britain; and, therefore, 
2 i wall be in the power of the Iriſh, by importing them,” to underfell the Britiſh 1 woven \ manufactures. 


In this trade they will have the fix following e over the Engliſh Faſt India Company : 


_ Im, They will import raw filk, without duties, for their own manufactures, thoſe of other countries, 


and ſmuggling into England; and they will not be deterred from importing the {ilk and cotton manu- 


factures of the Eaſt without duties, by the Fear of 1 Uyuring the manufactures of Britain. 


200, By Wente | in England, machinery and manufactures cannot be carried to foreign countries. It 
is believed there are no ſuch ſtatutes 1 in Ireland; or, if there be, they would be either reverſed or 
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eluded, fo far as relates to India and China at leaſt. In the whole filken and cotton manufactures of 
the Eaſt, all is done by labour, nothing by machinery; and, even in that labour, every thing is clumſy 
and unhandy. The ends of the beam of a loom are ſtuck into two mud walls, a filk ſhuttle is four 
times the ſize of an Engliſh one. There is not even a ſtocking loom in all China or Bengal. The 
Iriſh will ſend all kinds of machinery to their Factors in the Eaſt, for the proper ſpinning, twiſting, 
mixing, winding, arranging the warp and woof, and working of filk and cotton fabrics. Sir Thomas 
Loon's machine, at Derby 1 adapted for ſilk, and Mr Arkwright's for cotton, will ſoon find their Way 
in Iriſh hands to the Eaſt. S146 N 5 | 3 Taupo 45 4: | = wb 
3710, Fine ſilk fabrics being great in value, and ſmall in bulk, require ſhips of ſmall burden for 
carrying them. The Eaſt India Company, notwithſtanding their vaſt loſſes by ſhipwreck in the river 
of Bengal, which is not fit for large ſhips, ſtill continue to trade there in ſhips of great burden, part- 
ly from the habitual extravagance of that company, and partly becauſe they are under a legal obliga- 
tion to bring home ſaltpetre, which is a heavy commodity. The Iriſh being ſubject to none of theſe 
diſadvantages, will bring home the fine fabrics in veſſels of 300, or 350 tons burden, which the great- 
eſt navigator that ever ſailed, Captain Cook, thought the fitteſt veſlels for every ſervice except that of 
war, Such veflels coſt little in compariſon of the Company's large ſhips, require few hands, are 


cheap officered, can load or unload where large ſhips cannot, fail on ſhallow coaſts, and fail quick, 


whereby they come firſt to the market. From theſe circumſtances the Iriſh will underſell the Eaſt 

India Company in every market. This is not all; they will hurt the home ſea-faring and ſhipping 

buſineſs, The moſt laſting ſhips in the world are built on the Malabar coaſt. The Iriſh will pur- 
chaſe them there, and fail them in all ſouthern and middle climates, navigated not by Engliſh ſub- 
jects, but by Laſcars and Chineſe, who can neither ſuffer by, nor are afraid of ſuch climates. 
| Laſcars are every day to be ſeen at Wapping ; and, four years ago, one of the Emperor of Germany's 
ſhips entered the Bay of Cadiz navigated by a crew who were moſtly Chinefe. 4 


Atto, The foreign Companies in India carry on their trade with the fortunes of the ſervants of the 
_ ©ngliſh Company, which they fend in goods to Europe, in foreign bottoms. Though this was not 

the only cauſe, it was, perhaps, one cauſe which induced Mr Haſtings, ſome years ago, to remit the 
fortunes of the ſervants in the Company's inveſtments. But he made the bills payable at the end of 

years, and the Company at home protracted theſe terms of payment ſtill longer. Hence the ſervants 


vill, probably, not truſt that channel again. But the rapidity with which they ran into it, ſhows ; 


that remittance through the channels of foreign Companies is not natural to the ſervants, and that 


they do not like them. Deceived by the one, ſuſpicious of the other, they will embrace the new 


channel of Ireland; and regular factories will be eſtabliſhed between Ireland on the one hand, and In- 
dia and China on the other, for the remittance of the fortunes of the ſervants of the Engliſh Compa- 
ny. Thus the Iriſh will trade on the money of other people; and the only objection to their getting 
a great Eaſt India trade, to wit, the want of original capitals will be removed, % 


Lafily, The demand for filver to the Eaft Indies is vaſt, and ſtill increaſing. That ſilver comes 
from Mexico to Spain, from Spain to England, from England to Indoſtan, and moſt of it from thence 
to China. That is to ſay, it fails as many leagues as would go twice round the globe; it takes two 
years in its paſſage, and is loaded with many duties, commiſſions, inſurances, freights, and riſks. »Its 
natural paſſage ſhould be by agreement with the Spaniſh government from Mexico to Manila, in the 
common Manila flota, a voyage of a few weeks, and from thence the conveyance to China is a trifle. 
Tbis the Engliſh Company have never attended to; and the preſent diſordered ſtate of their affairs 
would now prevent Spain from truſting that Company with their treaſures. But it is not probable 
that the Spaniſh government would refuſe to truſt them to an Iriſh Eaſt India Company, ſupported 


by the Parliament of Ireland; or even to a private Iriſh ſociety, ſupported, as it probably would be, by 


the wealth of individuals in England, and the fortunes of the Engliſh ſervants in India; which ſociety | 
could even afford to pay the ſilver in Spain before it was delivered at Manila, becauſe they could re- 
place it in fix months after, from its own produce. — eee eee eee 


With 
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With cheſe nn over the Engliſh Company, the Iriſh, in foreign veſſels of a moderate ſize, 
; 1 mean Indian ones, navigated by foreign ſeamen, 120 Laſcan and Chineſe, will carry raw filk and 
woven manufactures, free of duty to Ireland. They will ſmuggle cotton and ſilk goods upon the coaſts 
of Africa, and upon the American dominions of Portugal and Spain, in which laſt, as appears from Mr 
Smith's excellent book, vol. 2. p. 460. there is a market for no leſs than three million Ster. in linens, whicli 
thoſe goods would ſupply; the Pl will ſend them to the French and Engliſh Weſt Indies, and to North 
America. Under the name of the Armenians, who already trade from India to the Manillas, they 

will ſend them to the Manillas, and from thence the goods will find their way along the coaſts of Mex- 
| ico, Peru, and Chili they will ſmuggle them along the coaſts of Spain, Portugal, France, and Eng- 
land, and ſend them into the Mediterranean, in the ſame way as the Emperor lately ſent raw ſilk e- 
ven to Leghorn. | In theſe paſſages, they will drop their teas, china, and other eaſtern commodities 


in all countries that will buy Ge 9» the India buſineſs of England will be transferred from | 
London to Ireland. 8 e 2 


It is no > vifod to foretel that the Iriſh will make POR TO in 1 Sandwich Iſlands, diſcovered by 71348 
Cap tain Cook in his laſt voyage; the firſt ſeat on earth for trade and for conqueſt : For, being placed [ 
in The latitude of 22 north, ſhips can run from them on the trade wind to India and China; or, by 
going a few degrees north to get the great weſt wind, which blows there ten months in the year, they | 
can run to the coaſt of Mexico, and from thence along all the coaſts of the South Seas; by which 
they may command both the gold of the Eaſt, and the filver of the Weſt. The expence will be a 
trifle ; an Iriſh parliament will hold it cheap indeed. It will only require two ſhips of 350 tons, 20 | 
' Triſh adventurers, a train of light carronades to be carried on mens ſhoulders, and the frames of a 
few ſmall veſſels, to be put together at the ſcene of action. The iſlands are full of falt, of proviſions, 
and of inhabitants. By their rocky form, they are full of natural fortifications. The officers who 
"went firſt to the iſlands in the South Sea in the preſent reign, agree that the iſlanders, in a few days, 
ran along the yards and up the ſhrouds of the ſhips, faſter than their own people, and in a few weeks 
_ would have made as good mariners; for which there are two good reafons ; the firſt is, that peo- 
ple who wear no ſhoes tread ſurer on ſhip-board, and on cordage, than men who wear thoes ; 3 and, 
8 50 "SURE 2 as the Ry live by OY, ny one is is by nature a mariner. 
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:th this ſucceſſion of ente the ſeals of many v wars are ede. The Iriſh, on 6 creed with the 
Engliſh ſettlements or ſervants, will claim the protection of Ireland, and of the parliament of Ireland. 
Trading and ſetling in the dominions of Aſiatic princes, or in foreign ſettlements, they may intrigue 
and ſtir up wars againſt the Engliſh Company, their rivals in trade. It is very well known that the 
hardeſt fought battles in America were maintained, not by native Americans, but by Britiſh and Iriſh 
ſubjects, emigrated to America. 'The ſame exertions by emigrating ſubjects may pull down the Com- 
pany's empire in the Eaſt which pulled down the Britiſh empire in the Weſt.— European nations, pro- 
voked by their ſmuggling on their coaſts, will proceed to ſeverities; theſe will be retalidted. If, on 
theſe ute, England does not ſupport the Iriſh, they will turn their rage againſt that nation which 
_ deſerted them. If England ſupports them, ſhe will involve herſelf in wars that arc not her own. 
The piques of merchants will become the quarrels of nations. In the year 1739, an Engliſh ſmuggler, 
Captain Jenkens, informed the Houſe of Commons at their bar, tbat the commander of one of the King 
of Spain s guarda coſtas had cut off his ears, and threatened his life. In that dreadful moment, ſaid 
„ he, © I recommended my ſoul to my God, and my revenge to my country.“ It required little more 
to incite a popular aſſembly to a war with Spain, againſt the will of the King, his miniſters, and the 
national intereſt.— Spain will proteſt againſt Iriſh ſettlements in the South Scas; 3 Ireland will plead the 
rights of nations; whatever ſide England takes England will ſuffer. 


Ob jectian 1. To theſe conſequences it may be objected, faſt, That if the importation of the woven 
eee des of the Eaſt had been ſo very advantageous, the different Eaſt India companies of Europe 
would have embraced them before now. It is anſwered, the Swediſh Company is ſo poor, that they 
do little more than trade to China, in order to form in Europe an entrepot for ſmuggling teas, and o- 
ther Chineſe articles into the Britiſh dominions. The Daniſh Company is not much richer; even 
ſupported by the remittance of the fortunes of the Engliſh ſervants, they employ not above three or 
four ſhips i in a year. The Emperor's Company is new, ang {till poorer... than either. The French 


trade 


(9) 


trade in India, 1 tl * years ago, when they exchan ed it for ſchemes of conqueſt, was a \ ſucceflion 
of bankruptcies, becauſe imprudently conducted; 59 ſince that time, has been ruined. in India by 
t'vo unſuccesful wars. The Portugueſe have vaſt ſettlements of their, own to ſupply, and do ſupply 
them; but farther exertions are not to be expected from a country which has loſt its ſpirit with its 


liberty. The Dutch Company i is intent, and occupied in its great object, the monopoly of the ſpice 
trade; and yet the late importations of ſilk and cotton manufactures from the Eaſt Indies to Europe, 


which the Butch have made, may ſhow what the Iriſh may make. Importations by the Engliſh Com- 

pany have been reſtrained by the demands for taxes upon importation, and by the fear of interfering 
with the intereſts of the woven manufactures of Britain, But Ireland . make her ſpring Tf diſ- 
5; en San and her gat will be 9 7 | 


Objeftion 2. The Engliſh Eaſt India Company may recover the blow it ou received, the faults it 
has committed, and all the M advantages above mentioned. It is anſwered, It is too probable that 
ſome of them will be recovered. For it will be impoſſible for England to ſee with unconcern ſuch an 


fn 


immenſe trade taken from her; and the only way the will have to recover a part of it, and to put 
herſelf on a footing with Ireland, will be, to repeal her navigation acts, at leaſt fo far as they relate to 
the Eaſt India trade, aud to allow her ſubjects to find ſeamen, and ſell cargoes, where they beſt can, 


without taking England in their way, by which the revenue, and the naval power of England, will 


ſuffer; and to introduce machinery for the manufacturers of the Eaſt Indies into her dominions 


But, OTOL England repeals theſe laws or ; mob; HY is, whether, bo not repealing them, ſhe leaves 


an immenſe trade to Ireland, or, by repealing them, becomes at beſt but a ſharer in the profits of 


Ireland 3 in both caſes her woven manufactures muſt decreaſe ;. becauſe the introduction of raw ſilk 


into Ireland, duty free, for the manufacturers of Ireland, and of other European countries, and the 
communication of the woven fabricks of the Eaſt to the whole univerſe, at lower prices than ever was 


known before, in conſequence of the introduction of machinery into the Eaſt, will leave no market _ 


for the woven manufactures of Britain to 9 e pots a r 


O55 e * An Iriſh „ in \ the Sandwich iflands i is a mere + Siam." or, at work: "wills not 
5 happen ſoon. It is an/wered, when Paterſon, the needy, obſcure, but able Scots projector, was plan- 


ning his ſettlement of Darien, in a garret at Edinburgh, with a few | men, obſcure, but able like bim- 


ſelf; had any man foretold, that, in the ſpace of a year, individuals i in Scotland, a country in which 


| there was not then L. 800,000 of running caſh, would ſubſcribe L. 500,000, and* advance L. 200,000 


ob it for that ſettlement; that it would be ſupported by great Engliſh wealth from London; that three 


armaments would fail, and make a ſettlement effectual in the heart of the Spaniſh dominions, and on 


the nobleſt paſs on earth for commerce; that it would bring King William upon the: brink of a war 


with Spain and France, for his being accuſed of protecting it, and with Scotland for. his deſerting it; 


and that it would give him more vexation than almoſt any event of a vexatious reign ; that prophet 


would have been accounted a viſionary madman ;z and yet all theſe events did follow juſt as it might 


have been very well foreſeen they would follow. An Iriſh ſettlement in the Sandwich iflands would 


not require a fourth of the expence that Darien coſt. The eſtabliſhment at Darien was an idea of 


great genius and grandeur indeed; but the idea of a ſettlement in the Sandwich iſlands is ſtill more 


New. 


 Conchiding Olferw vation: The treaty with Idand, Sende on. - theſk e is like Pandora's a 


Box, big not only with preſent but with' future miſchiefs. They are equally miſchievous in what they 
have done, and what they have neglected to do. Britain and Ireland have only one of two ways to 
get out of the embarraſſment in which they have involved the two kingdoms. One is, that Ireland 


' thould have all the benefits of Engliſh commerce, and bear all the burdens ;. in which caſe, Ireland 
and Britain would be the firſt ſtate in Europe. But, if Ireland will not agree to this arrangement, 
then, the other is, that each parliament ſhould regulate its commerce as it pleaſes ;, and the conſequence 


will be, that, in future ages, the Iriſh will curſe the eue race of their countrymen, who did not 
ade the irt of theſe alternatives. 
| — . EE N D. 
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